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The Right to Read Heeds Assessnent Package (NAP) is 
designed to assist individual schools in evaluating their current 
reading program, personnel, and achievenent in a relatively short 
period of tine as a prelude to planning a tore effective approach to 
reading instruction. The contents include instructions and suggested 
forms for the collection of data in the areas of student performance, 
reading prograi, resources, and decision making. The required data 
are generally available in school records or could be gathered from 
individual interviews with school staff or students. The data are to 
be recorded in the Heeds Assessment Summary Chart, Step 2, of the 
Right to Read Program Planning Procedure. The information is 
organized in the order in which it is to be recorded in the Heeds 
Assessment Summary Chart* The chart can be used to record data for an 
individual school or for a school district if pooling of data is 
necessary. Appendixes include test evaluation, definition of terms, a 
scale to measure attitudes toward reading, basic approaches, and 
library or media staff materials, equipment, and expenditures* A 
"Program Planning Procedure** supplement is also included. (HR) 
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THl$ OOCUWEHI HM SEEN REMO 
OUCEO *K*CUY M «ECE*VEO FROM 

NbEOS ASSESSMENT PACKAGE M^SffftPK J'^'STi 

*1ATEDW> NOT NECESJMHt* RtPftE 
f ft* JEMTOFHO*tl4MlOMAt INlUlUTEOF 

RIGHT TO READ SCHOOL BASED CENTERS 



INTRODUCTION 



The Right to Read Needs Assessment Package (NAP) it designed i 0 assist individual schools to evaluate 
their £U£I£ftt reading program, personnel, and achievement in a relatively short period of time, as a 
prelude to planning a more effective approach to reading instruction, 

4 

The form and content of the N*P were suggested by VS. Office of Education researchr£ports h including 
"Information Needs Relating to Reading Achievement Improvement 1 ' (Scientific Educational Systems, 
lnc, t Oct, 1971) and "The Information Base for Reading" (Reginald Corder> Educational Testing Service, 
Berkeley, California > 197 1 ), From these sources, as well as from contacts with school and reading 
specialists, several basic assumptions about needs assessment have emerged: 



I) School personnel have at their disposal a significant amount of data on reading 
achievement arid attitudes. 



2) The only data to be incorporated into the NAP should be that which c&i m fo tiO lfrMv 
and realisticall y aid *he school in making necessary decisions during initial/early 
involvement with the Right to Read Program. 

3) Needs assessment, in tiro sense in which it is used by Right to Rdd, requires consideration 
of an array of context variables (teachers* materials* attitudes, non-school resources) in 
relation to some desired (though not immediacy stated) goal. Thus, data are called for which 
will be used later to determine the objectives of the reading program in this school as well 

as the resources required to reach those objectives. 

4) The majority of decisions the school must make at the beginning of the Right to Read 
Program probacy will not require information from the diagnostic profiles of individual 
students. Rather, information concerning group performance in a number of Sross 
sub-areas of reading is required. However, actual implementation of a reading program 
flo g! require diagnosis of each individual student's particular reading situation, A general 
description and evaluation of 7 reading rests schools are encouraged to use are included in 
Appendix L These tests have been selected because all will be included in the Anchor 
Test which will eventually provide for comparability among rhese reading tests. 



On the following pages, instructions and suggested forms ire provided for the collection of data in several 
areas. The required data is generally available iff school records or could be gathered from individual interviews 
with tchool stuff or students. 

These data ire to be recorded in the Needs Assessment Summary Chart, Step 2, of the Right to Read Program 
Planning Procedure. The chart can be used to recurd data for an individual school or for a school district 
where pooling <t*ta may be necessary. The chatt can also be duplicated if necessary. 

Definitions of terms used will be found in Appendix IL 

The following information is organized in the order in which it is to be recorded in the Needs Assessment 
Summary Chart. 



I. STUDENT PERFORMANCE 



Central to needs astetsnienl and planning for a reading program is, ofcourie* the individual student who is 
experiencing reading difficulties. The importance of this individual student and hunted* must be 
reflected in the program's continuing emphasis on a diagnostic-prescriptive approach to the teaching of 
reading. However, at the initial planning stage, the planning task force on the local level must acquire a 
broad view of: 

1) the specific areas in which student performance seems to be most in need of improvements; 

2) the patterns of readirg difficulties within and between grades or sections in the school; 

3) othet influencing factors such as bilingualism or bidialectalism among the students in the school 

This section of the NAP will ask for data which will provide an overview of student nteos - how students 
read (cognitive factors) aid whether they want to read {affective factors) 



POSSIBLE SOURCES OF DhTA 

Data to be used in the needs assessment may be gathered from one or more of the following sources: 

* Information on reading comprehension, word recognition, and other achievement ' 
dara may be gathered from currently existing student files. Where cunent data are 
not available on a given group of students, data gathered during the previous school 
year may bcsubstiiuted. However, data should be no more than one year old, 

* Data on student interest and attitudes toward school and toward reading may already 
be available, oi may be acquired through evaluative instruments (such as interviews* 
questionnaires, and rating scales), 

Several general areas of assessment are suggested (reading comprehension, word recognition* verbal < 
expression, interest/attitudes, and mathematics). However, other areas may be add^d if the planning 
task force, the principal, or other reading personnel feel they are necessary. 



*- DATaCOUEITION 

Student Achievement 

The following forftat is suggcskd for collecting reading and older subject achievement data: 



Grade/Section 



Subject of Afea 


Evaluation 
instrument Used 


— i 

Date 


Crass 


Cass 
Averse 


Norm" 


Distance ol Class 
Average from Ncm> 

















The norm chosen for the purposes of this NAP will be peculiar to the particular test used. The 
norm should be stated for each evaluation instrument used* 



Once the required data have bt*n collected, they will bb displayed as u part of the Program Planning 
Procedure (H^incally, in the Needs Assessment Summary Chart), For each grade/section, the distance of the 
class average from the test norm should be entered in the Nedds Assessment Summary Chart under 
the appropriate grade level. If the norm for ''word comprehension 4 * for the third grade is 3-1, and a third 
grade clasi in the school averages 2.2, then the number entered in ihe Needs Assessment Summary Chan 
for word comprehension in Ihe third grade would be *0,9. Where more than one test of a given skill has 
been administered, ill available scores should be entered. An example of an entry in the Needf Assess* 
mem Summary Chart under **Stui >nt Performance* 1 is given below. 

NEEDS ASSESSMENT SUMMARY - Student Performance 



Grade /Section 





1 


2 


3 


Wb'd Comprehension 


*6-3 


— 

0' *t 


— » s 

-<>.<) 



•Whenever Grade/Section appears, it meant Grade and/or Section. 



*?n addition, data miy be displayed in (he following formal ui niata achievement patterns within a class 
njore evident This display will not be a part of the Needs Assosniem Summary, but n rmy be helpful in 
visualizing reading patterns within a gride or seetion* 

READING PATTERN DISPLAY 



Grado/Seuion 



91 flodmg Itttti 



30% 
»% 



10% — 



Grid* €au>vil«nt 




Perctnt oi iiuder>u*i ihit level nalioniHy* 



Pfrttru o( Uucttnii «t thit B «u«l in thil cl*tt. 



In this example, over 20% of the third grade students read at the first grade level, while nationally only 10ft 
of third graders read at that level. 



Student Attitudes 

Data on attitudes loward reading iisay be collected and displayed in a number of different ways: 

* If standardized tests of attitudes or interests have been administered, data may be collected 
and displayed exactly as indicated under Stud^it Achievement Data with reference to 
chosen normt. 

* If no data are readily available, the school personnel may wish to use commercial 
instruments designed to measure attitudes toward school and reading. These dau can 
then be displayed as suggested above. 

* If no data are available, and commercially available evaluation instruments are not used, 
evaluation and display may be accomplished through non-commercial attitude measures 
(such as that contained in Appendix III) or through locally developed instruments based 
on teacher/student interviews. The following format for rating is a possibility: 
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hoth fead<nq classes *»nd 
reddir\$ activities 



Nrnlr.il !jlutli i nts tfmw 

Marked microti 
in reading clasps 
and activates 



+ 1 +2 



Students do noi read Neutral Students read 

when givtn Uee raadvng eagerly when given 

time free reading time 



J 



Other reading-related items can be handled in a similar manner. When a format such as thtt described above 
is used, results should be displayed as average distance from the neutral point (0) for each grade/section. 
Thus, if four items are used and class averages are «2 ( *l,0,and*K the number entered in the Needs 
Assessment Summary would be -1 . 



II. READING PROGRAM 



Data on each gradc/sec lion's current reading approach, techniques, evaluation* etc*, arc necessary to a 
comprehensive assessment of school-wide reading needs. This current program will provide boih baseline 
dala and valuable resources Cot plannlhg * new reading program. 

The current reading approacn used br each grade/section may be best described by either the classroom 
teacher responsible for reading in each class* or by the overall reading supervisor for the teachers involved, 

Daia items and display formats folio** . 
PROGRAM LOCATION 

Reading Instruction is typically provided in one or more of three basic ways: as a separat* subject, as part 
of regular subject-matter cUsses, or provided outside the classroom by special reading teachers or programs. 

Please indicate for each grade/section within the school whether: 

A* Reading is taught as a separate subject. 

B, Reading is taught indirectly through other subject-matter courses* 

C. Special assistance is provided outside the classroom for students in special need of reading 
help. 

Whcie rending is laugiH i» a clau in more than one of these ways, this fad should be noted in the 
Needs Assessment Summary. 

NEEDS ASSESSMENT SUMMARY - Prorirjrri Location 

Grade/Section 





t 


7 


3 


Program 
Location 






8>C 
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PERCENT OF STUDENTS SLRVfcl) BY RtADIM) PROGRAM 

Indicate tot each gudiVwcliun the percentage ofMUifcyit wflwd,l»y ilic reading program. Iruome cases 
tlio ciil if C cliitth provided with reading imlniCLion villicr inside dr uuuijo the cluttruont» white in oilers 
only a pereenta^e olsUufcnh receive speatV reading instruction through speei.il classes, labs, clinic*, etc. 
In iliosc latter eases* the estimated percentage of the entire elm wttcd should be indicated, The Needs 
Assessment Summary would display these data us m the example below: 



NEE05 ASSESSMENT SUMMARY -Percent of Students Served 



Grade/Section 





t 


2 


3 




Peaeni Serwd 






HX>%/ 





TKACHBR/STUDtiNT ORGANIZATION 

Please indicate foi each grade/sect ion the persons) responsible for reading instruction. 



A. 


Single teacher -multi'subjccts 


8. 


Reading specialist (^sponsible for more than one class) 


C. 


Team of tcachcis 


D. 


Students doing crtwfMgc UMctunti 


E. 


Tutor-specialist 


F. 


Tutor-aide 


C. 


Other (specify) 



Where more than oiwot' the above categories is applicable, an estimate of the percentage of the reading 
program in that gride/seetion provided by each individual diotild be indicated. 
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t 

TIME mm IN PROGRAM 

Initiate lor each gfadc/sctfiun the line a pupil in the reading program typically spends in (he program 
each week. Where some student receive reading instruction both in class and outside the classroom* indicate 
the amount or time per week all students spend in the reading program and the amount of time the smaller 
number spend in special reading instruction, 



Nl;f t>S ASSESSMENT SUMMARY -Time Spent m Priori, 
Grildi'/SiXLinn 





...... 


3 




Tm.K S|>wU 


j ItVws. 




10 ha' • 





BASIC ABROACH 

Tiu basic approaches to reading instruction in the classroom may he divided into ten general categories. 
The following list of categories was developed Tor (he "Information Base on Reading (Curdcr, 1971) 
and was based on categoric* used Hy Jean ( half in Learning To Read : The Gre at Debate ( 1967) afid on 
methods described in (he most widely quoted textbooks and professional books. Materials characteristic 
of each category are listed in Appendix IV, 

A, Meaning hnpitasis 

8. Code fcmpltws 

C Linguistics 

D. Modified Alphabet 

E, RespDJisive Lnvinmnioul 

F. lVogramnied Learning 

G, liidividuali/ed Reading 
II. Language fcxpcricitcc 

I, Cclcetic or Auihor'sOwu 

J. Othei hpeeily) » 
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It mutt be noted* however, that the approach ormetliotiof ttadinfc instruction within my classroom may 
dwngc a numbct of tinici in a school year, week, or even *ia> . Thus, the approaches used in frgivm elawroom 
should be listed according 10 ihclr frequency of use (i.e. , the most frequently used approach should be 
listed first)- Examples for the Seeds Assessment Summary Chart are given below. 



NEEDS ASSESSMENT SUMMARY IfcM. Afi|Ki>«Lh 



■ 


1 


I 1 "< 

2 


1 




Basic Appfudth 




H, 

X 







TECHNIQUES 

Indicate for each grade/section (he types and relative importance in a typical reading session of the following 
techniques for reading instruction. Relative importance may be indicated by place in the list (L e. . the 
techniques used most frequently would be listed first), Definitions of terms used in this section are found in 
Appendix 11. 

A. MachirvC'Bascd Inn ructiun 

B. Other Piogrami'rtd Instruction 

C. Caming/Simulation 

D. Instructional TV 

E. Interactive Media 

F. Intensive Involvement 
C. Discussion Croups 

H. Demonstration -Performance 

I, Lecture 
J* Contracts 

K* Use uf Supplementary Materials 



0 the i (specify) 



" For the purposes of the Needs Assessment Summary, the following display format should be used; 

NEEDS ASSESSMENT SUMMARY -Technics 
G'acte/Section 





1 


2 




Techniques 




H,D,C 
J 





STUDENT GROUPING 

Indicate for each grade/section rhe student organization scheme used in teaching reading. Where more 
than one grouping is used, indicate the estimated percentage of rime each grouping scheme is used in a 
lyptcal reading session. 

A« Individualized reading instruction 

8. Small groups(S or less students) 

C« Large groups (6 or more students) 

D. Total Class 

The Needs Assessment Summary Chan will display rhis information as follows: 

NEEDS ASSESSMENT SUMMARY-Srudeni Grouping 
Grade/Sect ion 





1 


2 




Student Grouping 




?< (SOW 

C CbOK) 





I; EVALUATION 

'.' ■ 

W - ' Etch *>f th* following eight it<?ms is -considered an ini wrtant element of an effective evaluation system within 

|1 the <lasiioom. Each'grade/seution should be rated according to these items, with "yes" answers getting a 

§fe ttfre of "1" and 'W* answers being considered to luvc a "0** value. 



QtigttosMc reading test* aro utc4 with mmi or all students to determine Individual reading' need 

The teacher ha* formulated or totaled »pc<u 4 tc objectives for each student. 

The teacher lus developed ur identified an hut rumen t Tor measuring Attitudes toward tending. 

IVrfttrtifaikV of UitdciiU \\ mcatfircd in lernu ufubjcci ivtf* set Tor ouch individually. 

Visible icMtth urc kepi ulclas* performance, 

Records Tor each Individual's performance arc kept. 

Students w kept informed of their progress. 

Studcntsarc involved til self ^valua! ion > " 



For tho purposes of thtf Needs Assessment Summary, the total evaluation score for thegrade/sectWn 
should ho entered as Indicated below; 1 - 

NEEDS ASSESSMENT SUMMARY «-[ valuation 
0>r<Kte/Sectioo 





t 


2 




Evaluation 

















FLEXIBILITY OF PROGRAM 

Flexibility of a prolan* is a function of a number of factors ranging from district curriculum guides and 
their use to the turn'wer of reading materials. The following questions, all related in some way to flexibil- 
ity, may be helpful in rating l he flexibility of t lie reading program in each grade/section. For purposes 
of display, h^wc* c r, only ihe date when the current reading program for each grade/section began will be 
needed. 

1. Once adopted, reading materials fot this grade/section must be used for ■ years* 

2> The present materials have been osed f»r -yrars 

3. The teacher may choose louse own (selfmade) or other text materials rather than those 
Hie school provides Yes No 



'■*■■■''■ 

> 4; The teacher li'iisl follow pro-set curriculum guide* provided l>y ilic school, district, or sMic, 
■5; Tlw teaelier imut reach ^ 

6, Prescribed curriculum guided) was changed mosi reeeiiily m ^ — ^« 

7, How often im the teacher changed the mat factional format of the reading piogranund/oi 
(Ho reading program and/oi the reading material* within the last five yeais? 

(Circle one) 0 I 2 J 4 5 

H. I'Olcr the slutting date lor ihc rending program! ») winch currently ex^Ufor this grade/section: 



til RESOURCES 



The re*oufas jvjilaKV to J school fin My pu/posc> of its reading program may f»ge frprti parcel 
suppuil W funds available for (he inserviee training tit teachers. The resource arcai referred '.(0 in 0 
following . pages arc suggested as particularly relevant (0 the assessment and pliiihlriig 6f a; ir^adihg ^roft^arti. 
Tl>c wojknev%Cst uitj ^iryii|LitiS (or. rather > the potential itid actual cun tr f but ions of c tCl> % suppor ( ^ ; : 
mum he a*se*$cd if the reading program and personnel are 10 bemoM effectively rcdirccicdt 

For the purposes of A the NAV\oftW yurrenUy used ^sources should be noted » However; if is eXP*Hg4 ttjfr 
the Unit Ta>k Foretf will also bo able tOu*e these data and I 'jis^lays for pbnnl.bg future use of personnel ^ 
and finaiKialrcsou^s; ^ ; 

ballon these resources should be available from school records, from interview?, or th^gh the ^ Mf'^i 
&ggcstcd personnel assessment forms. 

PRESENT AVAILABILITY AND SKILLS OF TEACHERS OF READING ';vv : :^^ 

Availabilit y: Each classmom may -have one or a pumbcr of teachers of rc^dih^ av^itabk to it; • ; 
For each grade/sec lion* the following d^ra should beeollecicd: '-v^v ; Y 

• The total number of teachers of reading available to si class. 

♦ The ii*u\ hours of teaching lime per fteck available to a class from these tv*abhcr$ of * • 
reeling, (For example, a cla^Vhich 6as three different teachers of ic^d in^ ^Va i)a 

to it, cseH giving four hours of Instruction ? week, has 1 2 hours of tcachin^tinVfe , 
available to ir,) ."^ - : ' /';-:;'; •. 

Skills: , Each teacher of reading should del^rminc his/her own needs for additional Skills in reining ; 
instruction. The form included in this package (itiadingTeachcr Sktll Assessment fOfin) (s su^ite^ foi 
determining the current skills and training needs <>f the school's teachers of reading^ 

This form should also be filled out by each teaches supervisor and one final list of skill heeds ^(ert^fned 
between the teacher and the supervisor. It should be emphasised that this form should not be used In any 
punitive way whatsoever lis intention is solely to determine training needs among staff members in the 
reading program. 

The final display w;{1 be in terms only of available teachers and total instructional hours. Thus, if in the . 
first grade there arc 1 2 hones of reading instruction ^er week from two teachers* the display would 
conning the fo'lowing entries: 



READING TEAChCR SKlU ASSESSMENT FORM 





Afrit ill Wltu h tr.it liri 
iWi*»,HtvrLy ti*hlai*-iii 
riiul iiiH'il'. mi 1nHh*'i 

li i|IIMii| 


An\i iii vvhi< \\ lihii,n<!r 

HiVlih rf*tiljlH»ll<ll 


CtMi;nmnts 


A, Motivating Student 

• Creating and maintain? 
children's inief eil m reading* 

'Integrating redd m) irtlo both 
school ^nsnted and fion.soiool 
tKlivuios of children. 






■ > 


8 t l Diagnosing Rcadmg Probioins 
• Determining the ntjpd lor 
redding assistiinu! ol mdiv<dudl 
sUicfrnls, 

■ Si'hH iiuii ill I'y.iln.ilivi' iiimiij 
ii will', lu iiiuir t:h|ivnliMl 

lllulfii'lll illlM'i. 








C, P^R^cnljifi9 for in id hiifjioiijtfi' 
ting So Unions to Rrdrtm ; i 
Piobrems 

• Knowledge of dvriiabli'alitfr* 1 
native approaches, 

• Knowlodguut avdildblc 
information sotjrttsand 
materials. 

• Ability to choo$o api*o* 
pfiate mate' tols/app roaches 
tor a given reading problem. 

• Ability to teath iheskiNs 
determined io fcw ntxessdiy 
for the individual student, 

• Knt»wU?dfH' el oyakifitiw riv 
vIlhilJUliK ti> h)S\ llw.iuom 
lit isliriU'i II ul iiirtiVidn.il 
ufojfxtivus. 
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i . 


} 


NiluJ^v ill 

Tttdthers/Hniifs 

Available 




<'(Ok, 



Information oil skills will be Used during the planning sequence to determine personnel requirements 
and staff development activities. * 



ADDITIONAL READING PERSONNEL AVAILABLE: j 

Indicate for each grade/section the numbet of personnel able to provide readii^related services within 
the classroom. These may be teacher aides, trained volunteers, or oihor personnel actually based in the 
school classroom 01 working Under the direction of the reading program teacher* 

Tt\e contribution of each of these reading-related personnel should he considered so that training program* 
can be designed appropriately. The tallowing format for the awcssi lent of reading inslructtoiweUied 
skills among additional personnel is suggested: 



READINGRELATlI> PERSONNEL SKILL ASSESSMENT 





A 

Hifihiy tiK>ti'vatesstu> 
dtiuis, creative, inno- 
vate, 


8 

No specw skills 
n motivating stu* 
dents. 


t Highly skilled m reacting 
instruction* 






II Has some skiMi m readme) 
instruction, 






III \U\ HO hf TtiOMTlcll JkiltS 
in rvdriirtrt instrui turn* 







Hm [he purposes of the Needs Assessment Stunnwry Chart, enter only the mini be r of personnel 
who arc not regular teachers of reading hut who prnvuk support services lo the program* In 
addition* indicate the total number of hours o I* reading assi&u nee available each week from these 
support personnel. (For example, two aides providing three hours of tutoring* week in reading 
would be entered as follows:) *' 1 



Nt-?p$ ASSESSMeNT SyMMAfiY-Addition*!*^ 





1 -.. 


2 

v • 




Additional fle#)aw] 
Personnel 









iTQTAtltEADINC PERSONNEL - 

A : total school display of reading and reading-related or support personnel and their skills could take the 
Mlowiiigform: . \ *" 





Position 




TifTM? devoted 
lo reading 
instruction 




Tochers of Redding 




/* 






Reading-fixated 
Personnel 











In this example, Ms, Jones, reading specialist for grade I > rfeeds additional work with diagnosing reading 
problems, white Ms, Smith, teacher's aide for grade % is able to motivate students, but needs skills in 
riding instruction. , 

This itiflimary formal, listing all teachers and support personnel along with their skills* can be used in 
planning sUff development activities and additional personnel requirements. 
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\ NON<LASSRQOM PERSONNEL AVAILABLfc FOR RtADINO SUPPORT 

| Schoiii personnel who arc ivailahle to mi%t in a ccjJu^ ptttyfiMth hui who may not bo iflvohrtd dlwctly 

id ciataftHuri acllvif tCK iluHilit bo ideniiAod jifoity with iho sewi'iv* iky provide. Such service* muy Include 
1 providing diiijtili^tic vrvko\ hMorii^. duvvnii]i pro^ium iichviiio> miuid? the Jjvmikhu, pkmiing iVId trips, 
I k^piiijjt.KiHWtlh wjmm/iifcji in* rvke tryfnMi|t program*. vu\ 

f\ ;}uflv<rt(*iry I, at (to end of this mllon, it suggested for the collccltuft and display ol this data, r TM Ntfds, 
, Ai^iimertlSum^ 

(fir te|din|*relite<) activist X percent of time available "full-time «qviValent no«K(assroom support personnel 

- ^ ACTIVITY 

ThVsch<*>l !*r|iy it an integral pari of the studenU* reading environment the library's ci»r re r^ t comri^u (Jon 
to t^ reading program should be evaluated in terms of the Standards far School Media Projects &l by the 
Amitkin UtoirY Association and the National Education Association, These standards are contained In 
^<p^dix V f After completing the evaluation document provided In that Appendix, the VTf should det<r. ; 
mine whether the school libiary meets the ttMdards set (enters) or requires idditionil reiourcei(cD(cr ^ ). 

STAFF READING SPECIALISTS 

Where reading specialist (with responsibility solety for reading) are a p|rt of (he scho^llaff, their number ' . 
thould be Indicated In the space ^ provided in the Needs AW«went Summary, When regular ctjssroom - 
teachers are reading specialists as well, they should nut be reported here; rather, thiy should be entered as 
uichers of reading in the section devoted to teachers of reading in the Needs Assessment Summaiy Chart 

OUTSIDE CONSULTANTS 

Outside consultants can consist of reading specialists provided by the school district, speech or hearing s^iafists 
who serve other schools in the area, or university personnel brought in to assist In individual or schOOl*Wtde 
reading concerns, The natare and extent of these outside services may be collected in thy format shown below: 





Source 


Services 


Man-d<*v $ avail* 
able per monih 











Only the total man-days per month available from outside consult ants should be entered on ibe Needy 
\ Assessment Summary, 

\ 

-i 

\ • 
\ 

\ 

\ 

\ 



J r tiTHEfc NONSCUOOL RESOURCES 

J () 1 1 K 4 i ii« hV^v )i4H>l i v^iHi r 4 ni ay uicliitK* vpccul mottaitHKit aciwitift j-upplritl hy local tm)u*tryi tutoring 
\^ nricjsj pirtiiritjcd .hy ii'.civic 4>r|tJitt/tf limu aftd m> imili, Sikh KMnira^, in ujdinoii tmuitsidccoimillanl 
nftityrct'fc'tt^ displayed Uu Unit Hokv um? at uiggeslcd in Inventory tl. 

10: |)6tl^RRE$QUftCES 

The monelify resources available to a school reacting piogram arf often diverse, irid miy ^ earmarked Tor 
H>ecifK asfxcu of the school's reading program* Inventory Hi can be used to Use and display the total* 
; dollar $nd reading-dollar resources of the school* 

Por the purposes of tht N*cds Assessment Summary Chan, the relationship between dollars available to 
; Q the reading program and the total school budget should be computed and displayed* In addition, the reading 

dollars pir student should be related mthe total per student cost for the school (See Inventory til for futther 
:/ Instructions on these items). 



IV, DECISIONMAKING 



to cider to allocate or tcditcct rcwurce* for the purposes of developing 4 more effective reading program* it It 
necessary to identify the decision makers within the school The locu* of decision milting may need to be changed 
to assure ihc ftexibiluy nfceessary lot effective change* In any case, it ft helpful toknowthoi* persons or 
organisations involved in programme I J ted decisions. 

Inventory IV may be helpful in determining und displaying decision ureas and those responsible for them. 
Wherever a "decision maker" is primarily responsible for a program decision, the Unit Task Force should 
Indicate one of the following: 



X* Most appropriate decision maker (in terms ol 1 experience and knowledge of the situation). 

0 * Inappropriate decision maker (in terms of experience and knowledge of the situation). 

Tor the purposes of the Needs Assessment Summary Chart, the total number of "XV 1 and "OY* entered On 
Inventory IV should be recorded. Where a "O n has been entered, steps should be taken to reassign respon- 
sibility or to rethink the ways in which the reading program can be changed. 



INVENTORY 1, NON-CLASSROOM SCHOOL PERSONNEL 




























Principal 
























Vice Principal 
























Other Administrative Personnel 
(specify) 








































































Librarian 
























School Nurse 
























Vision; Hearing; or Speech Specialist 
























Testing Personnel 
























School/District Psychologist 

















































INVENTORY n. NON-SCHOOL PERSONNEL 



PERSONNEL 
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P*rcms 






















Parent Organizations 






















Local Concgc/Un^mity 






















Local Business/Industry * 






















Labor Union 
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Community Organisation 






















Gvic Organisation 






















Model Cities Agency 






















Adult Education Center 

























































































erJc 




Federal 



Q~ ?TAL AMOUNT AVAILABLE FOR READING 
E RJOTAL SCHOOL DOLLARS AVAILABLE 



PER STUDENT COST fOft READING 

tTOTAL ^-STUDENT COST 




DECISION MAKER 



Individual Teacher 



Reading Specialist 



Group of Teachers at School Level 



Group cf Teachers at System Level 



Teacher's Union 



Teaching Supervisor 



Principal 



Parent Organisation 



Individual Parent 



Superintendent 



School Board 



State Education Agency 




APPENDIX I. TEST EVALUATIONS 



A^hOi ITtil $tudy h«l twd ob|ec tJV^ s. ffut » it will provide^ the ability, to translate a child's ; 

Tabtei far litis purpose will be prepared for tests appropriate iVr fourth^.ade/flfth*$rade ( »nd *[xtfi-|ra<le 
f ct> i r e h v $*<ro|i d ^ the S tu dy . wil I provide new nationally representative ntfnrn tor etch of (he ieWft tests. 

1% Anchor f est Study is being conducted by the Educational Testing Service (Western Office, Berkeley, 
Caflfprnii) ynder conirtcl from the U. S. Office of Bducdtion, \ 

The choice of upper primary grades for the Study was made because reading fsto crucial early to the 
: child^ e^M<itioiial <arccr. ; Also, available data on testing show that school system* throughout the nation 
administer residing tests most frequently In the upper elementary grades. 

Tfc ^en standardized tests selected for the Study are those most widely used by school systems throughout 
the nation. Data on test usage dolleeted by the U. S. Office of Education show that these teve* testa aire 
u$ed with more than 90 percent of the fourth, fifth, and sixth-grade children tested by school systems. The 
test editions, forms, and levels to be used are listed on the following page* 

TE$TS FOR LOWER PRIMARY GRADES 

The Center for the Study of fcvaluaiion (UCLA GraduateSchool uf Education) devaluated element*^ 
school tests available for all subjects and areas. The resulting publication. CSB Elementary School Tes| 
Evalti at ions wilt be avatlabje to Right to Read Centers within a short time. 



| ; " t^S INCLUDED IN ANCHOR TEST STUDY 
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Vocabulary 


eiut 


fditioft 
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Joyaflovich 
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APPENDIX II: DEFINITION OP TERM$ 



APAriAHIUTY 

/Miojf* iV«ioci i Kai W E^npoff an) ih Ucttffmihing Ow pWfcik ^m^M^^^y^^M^- 
MWiiH in ahothe r school. Important consider ationi ato the organization w}thln (lit Wivoi . the 
availability of qualified personnel and/or training programs for pcf«cltr>el, sUHMjft c<il*t* *S^(?I*9 
with initial purchase of equipment, modification of faciliUes. or purcha.se of materials. Arty «rtlque 
comiHWiVl tn the oiiglhaV program, such as a partlculaity brilliant or innovative tctchct, a paitkular 
geographic factor or a scries of locally developed materials in non-rcprdducible form, may reduce the 
adaptability (or replkability) of the program. • ^ 

: ;f -- ; :- : l&'v : 'l':' ? ■■■■ -■ : '' 

0A&AL READERS | 
fkmiteto 

and reading aids for each gride or reading level, These arc carefully r*6uUl<d methods. Vocewlary is 
controlled and lesson plans and stiggcitions for supplemental activities it 'e explained™ the t^chei s < 
utaiidui; Different basal scnes may stress different approach* (it teaching reading; Some Jeaiufe ii 
"utahf or whole word approach to reading. bilicrs feature an intensive phonics pro?ri)n1. Mill ulltcra 
uscthc balanced or gradual phonics approach, while a fourth type cmphtsteci sound-symbol re- 
latlonshipl In a linguistics approach. 



BiUNGUAt 

A double-language instructional approach in which the learner, who typically has little command or 
understanding of formal/written English, Is first given instruction In his native longue and latci in 
Knglish. As the learner acquires subject mailer eitmpeieitee in his naiive languago (any, subjeet may be 
taught btllngually). be is motivated through this competes plus a certain amount of spoken com* 
munieation skills to attack familiar concepts when presented in English. 

CODE EMPHASIS 

Codf- emphasis has two subcategories: synthetic (phonics) and analytic (whole word). Phonics and the 
whole wotd approach differ only in ihc sequence In Which letted sounds abd blends are intfotluced. In 
the phonies approach the child learns the individual letter sounds first and then combines themjftto words, 
(n the whole word approa:h, *ords nc introduced fiest and thcchild develops a sight vocabulary before 
tettet tounds and blends are miroduced. 



CONTRACTS 



A wriiicii agreenh'irt between leaeher and UuJoni m *tnclt the undent a^rce* la reach a certain level 
iil KMdiiiji dull Tor which (lie tcaehCi pruintat a » li> awaid ;i p;irlkiil;ir (trade. The com Met It written U> 
covci vciy stiull l;ivks \Ua\ &m lio iuvomphdii'd hi sJumi lime jwiiod*; llih is Id cn*urc thai Ilk 1 MudcJU 
vnptfiitfikv* miwVi 1 ^ in a \iunt jviuul »i nine aim iccciw* llie UMcticrN reaction* to lilt attempts as he 
complete* each unit. 



CROSS AC K TEACHING 

This technique uses older students to Instruct younger s(udcnk(2nd and 6lh graders ire often matched)? - 
Older srudems lutur the yourfger srJdents ui reading, teach and supervise the playing of fnstrucrfonal 
games, and otherwise assist the teacher lor abool one period a day! Research Indicates this technique 
bene) ns birth the older and younger studenh. This arrangement requires careful planning and "scheduling * 
to be effective. 



DEMONSTRATIONS RFORMANCU 

* The demonstration-pcrformance technique is used to impart skills through interaction between the teacher 
and one or more students^ The teacher first demonstrates the activity or skill to be learned (such as the 
pronunciation of a letter) while the tiudeni(s) observes. The student then performs the activity while the 
teacher corrects or assists. Through a scries of such interactions, ihe siudent acquires the skill which (he 
leacher has demonstrated. 



DISCUSSION CROUP 

The discussion group is a modification of (he lecture technique. Instead of imparting information directly 
to the students, the leacher ''guides'* the students by skillful use of questions to explore a subject and 
discover answers for themselves. Skillful use of this technique rcqoires special training but no special 
equipment or materials. 



ECLECTIC APPROACH 

The eclectic approach combines different materials Tor teaching reading according to the teacher's perception 
of student needs. Whatever combination of niatc rials is selected, the total appnuch is usually highly 
dependent on the use of basal readers, Workbooks jud other sopplementary materials accompany the basals. 
The eclectic uiethoJ is the one mosi often recommended hy teacher training institutions. 



ENC L I SH AS A SECOND LANGUAGE 

6y conlMM wtjh BILINGUAL INSTRUCTION, instruction It presented in English, rcgardlet* of the English* 
taflgiifcge cotfipeteftc* Of the learner, Wprd knowledge and sentence itiucture ire developed by repetitive 
pittem drill* with in Initial emphasis upoh considerable vocal expression by the learner, 

FHAt/liLMSTRIPS 

; MnUoc picture Him reproduce* the moving reality of the subject that has been photographed/ At an In* 
ttrOctlnnal devjee* motion pictures arc necessary wherever this reproduction of motion tt required for under* 
standing. Wmtiipt are s(iit pictures* linked together on tfclp of film* und arc adequate fur infraction in 
mwl suhjecl :"^ai In certain Inslanccs where prolonged sludy of individual pictures Is required, the Htm* 
strip is preferable tt> the film, 

GAMING-SIMULATION 

Gaming-simutatlon it a new technique which permits students to simulate the H rea) world 0 in the cttmoom, 
Students must acquit* skills or gather information in order to play the game, and thereby team both to 
collect and use information, For example, a class may hive to learn mathematics and geography skills 
in older tn "play'* surveyor of the school neighborhood. This technique Is a powerful motivational device. 

INDIVIDUALIZED INSTRUCTION 

Individualized instruction may be one of iwo possible classroom approaches to reading Instruction: 
(I) Individual reading of a variety of reading materials is the core of the method; each child select* a book 
that he wishes to read and gets help only when he needs it. The teacher works with each child at regular 
intervals to check progtcss and give assistance. (2) A structured situation in which, although children work 
individually, they are given specific programmed materials to meet their needs. After mastering a skill, they 
arc given additional practice or placed in a higher level material. 

INTENSIVE INVOLVEMENT 

Intensive involvement is a technique originally developed tor foreign larigtiage instruction and which has since 
been broadened to include a wide variety of subject matter. The technique Involves an extended field trip 
approach in which students arc taken away from the school environment for as many as four to five days 
and given intensive instruction^ experiences for as long as 12 hours each day In the subject matter selected, 
This technique is highly motivational. 

INTERACTIVE MEDIATED MATERIALS 

Interactive mediated materials are a new application of techniques of programmed Instruction and motion 
pictures, sound fitmstrips, or instructional television all being used within a single lesson. After a certain 
amount of instruction has been provided, the student Is required to respond In writing on a worksheet, 
the media then confirms the correct response and proceeds with the Institution, Appropriate hardware 
(television, motion picture, or filmstrip projector) is required. 

LANCUACB EXPERIENCE 

A reading instructional approach which calls for the teachers) to build classroom activities upon the real 
language needs and language experiences of the students. According to supporters, "children learn to read 
as they learned to talk, from a desire to find out or tell something" For example* after children have gone 
on a field trip, they discuss their experiences, Their comments are then written up in booklets or on large 
sheets of paper on the classroom walls. These staicmenis then become ihe ''texts 1 ' for class reading Instruction, 



IJCTURK 



The lecture teeluiique Is owe of the oldest metlu*d* of imparting informahon to others. In this technique* 
the teacher imparts information directly to students, usually in a lotit elan titration. No special equip- 
ment or materials are required. 



LINGUISTIC APPROACH 

Reading as a language-related process is studied in relation to language by means ofjinwtura) Jlnguistici ^ 
Accurate information about spvlhngsound relationships and about the structure of words is considered (lei* 
dental rather than fundamental to learning to read* The first task for reading instruction should be to giY* 
pupils a conscious knowledge bt the language pattern* they have mastered at the unconscious operational 
level Children arc taught to read with main emphases on larger patterns thin words. The heart of the 
approach is moving* as needed, from larger to muffler wholes. 



MACHlNfcBASED INSTRUCTION * 

Any type of instruction dependent upon a machine which operates in an automatic or semiautomatic 
manner. The machines may include any machine operating on sfftgle eard inputs; rear screen pfpje^tloh : 
units with filmstrip, record, or Cassette; or computer assisted instruction which requires Computer terminals 
in rhc classroom backed by memory ind processing systems. Applications range from simple drill arid ? 
practice to direct and individualized instruction* 



MEANING EMPHASIS 

,4 

Meaning emphasis is an approach to reading instruction u*ed most often in the basil reading scries,; The 
principles upon which this approach is bated Include; I) the process of reading should fee defined feroadJy 
to Include as major goals, from ihe start, not only word recognition but also comprehension and interpfe* 
tation, appreciation, and application of what is read to the study of personal and social problems; end 
2) the child should start with meaningful reading of whole words* sentences, and stories as closely geared to 
his own experiences and imcrcsts as possible. Silent reading should be stressed front the Start* 



MODIFIED ALPHABET (e g , i.l.a.i 

The modified alphabet approach is based on a "new" alphabet lo be used by children when learning to read* 
The alphabet contains all of the conventional letters liutQ and X, and additional characters are devised to 
make up thcforty«four different sounds in English, These new characters resemble the traditional alphabet 
visually and each character starids for only one speech sound. Once children have learned to read with this 
modified alphabet, they switch to the traditional alphabet for all reading. The modified alphabet is not a 
reading method, but^an aid to teachers no matter what other emphasis (code* meaning, etc.) they used in 
teaching reading. 



OTHER -DIRECTED STAFF DEVELOPMENT 

The instructional personnel for this staff development program arc supplied by outside agencies or 
organizations. Publisher su p plied consultants conduct, at no cost, workshops for districts which have 
purchased materials or systems tor reading instruction. Outside consultants are hired by the school to 
perform cither clinic or workshop instruction tscc aho School Directed Staff Development)* C&'kfct 
course; may he traditional on-catnpus classes or may include extension services which give credit to 
icltool projects or home study and thus reduce the requirements for campus attendance. 



% >|P(^«nriicd Insttvciiph is ba&d £n indiWdualiied .ciiaf<|fiiU .whieh' art !n soft Cover forth ftliat U; tKey 

to be teamed is prettied in smell 
£ ttcj^= Sotiit programmed nu^rlals uie 4 linear technique, where material \% arranged in a simple ordered 
M£ l*t|^nec, with |hc student working from the flfM throujfh the U*t item, Another method (called r 
^f;iU N^whitijl allows the student to follow his own rvulc jlmiugli tlie mater tat At given points In the 
^r^;«4|ueitoi if Ih> gets ) he curreei amwer Ik muy skip a fraiiw m> if he nils*es an item* be may be re muted 
tlltiMigh series of review Irantfs. 

f ruading Specialist 

For the purposes of Program Flannhig 4 "Reading Specialist" is a staff teacher with * specialized back* 
ground in reading who is responsible fot instruction only in reading p; language arts. Th(s teacher may 
hfndle several different groups of studebts, instructing each group for'ofie period at a time. Class size 
may still he large* and teacher aides may not be available but ho additional subject matter responsibility, 
U assigned to this specialized pcrsim. Kon*taff reading Apccialkts are considered outside consultants 
lscepa#N*l6l. 

RUSPONSIVli KNVlKONMtNT 

The responsive environment approach may be I) a type of classroom organization where tlie teacher 
provides a variety of suitable experiences and materials in a relatively unstructured setting and the child 
has the freedom to select what he wishes to do: or 2) a teachcrless computer-based reading 
environment in which the icsponse ts controlled by hardware. The basic concepts involved 
are self*pacing and self-seeking behavior in the students. 



SCHOOL* DIRECT ED STAFF DEVELOPMENT 

Internally-directed staff development is operated by school or district personnel who may be project 
leaders, reading specialist, or central office consultants. I fHjlasft instruction is on-the-job, with the 
instructor critiquing the trainee's classroom performance ihhis usual environment. taju/£luii£ 
i nstruction is also 0n-thc<job, but trainees (and students) work in small groups or on an individual 
basis with the instructor. Video taping is used to focus upon single teaeheMrainec behaviors, where 
possible* and tltis technique is called micro teaching WgrY^ ofobrini teachers togethc: far teaching 
demonstrations and discussions* 



SINOLl: TliACUUR-MULTI SUWLCTS 

The teacher of multiple subjects is responsible for a self-contained classroom and provides instruction in 
al) or most of the subjects. The teacher, alternatively, may be responsible for reading, mathematics, and 
social studies, while other teachers handle art, physical education, etc. the single teacher may or may 
not have an extensive background in reading, but will be responsible for reading along with other subjects, 



STAFF DBVtLOPMENT«-MATtRIALS/SERVlCfcS 

Professional publications dealing with research on reading instruction, ntethods for teaching 
reading* artd genera) educational media and methods Can be the basis for regular scheduled dis- 
cussion sessions of new approaches to reading and to education in general, USOE's ERIC 
System can be used as a complete resource library. 



STARTU COSTS 

v The one-time costs tor ptifvhjw of cjpEtat equinmeui mj«*Ii a* eljiswoi furniture* ViJc** tjpe 
^>yslcnft« compuicc terminals. purehj>c of poiunic huMin^ insulin^ capering or now ceiling*, 
\,or purcluiM? of complete of ne* instructional nuteruk Incomplete returning of staff it 
^eccMary to jdopi j now instructional inclliu^* tin* should be included a* j itirtup cost* 

V - - 

TEACHERS OF READING 

Any sta/V teachers who teach reading, whether they bo single tcacher-multi subjects, tuff reading 
specialists, or subject matter teachers. 



TEAM TEACHING 

Tliis technique uses a number of adults for Instruction instead of one teacher in a self-contained 

classroom. Also known as "Differentiated Staffing^* team teaching may include: 

Master Tocher - Mainly responsible for planning and leadership, does some , 

leaching, ] 
Teachers - Mtinly responsible for tcathing, participate In planning. 

Aides - Assist teachers in ctoisroon. pteparc materials, participate in 

planning. 

Volunteers - Assist school staff, participate In planning. 



TUTOR AIDE 

A tutor aide serves as a paraprofcssional staff monitor in assisting the reading teacher, The tutor 
aide provides one-to-one tutoring and/or assist* with evjtuatiofl of materials and other classroom duliei 
A tutor aide fnuij have some inscrviee training in reading Instructional techniques. 



TUTOR-SPECIALIST 

An instructor who works on a onc*to onc hasis with a single stbdent or with a small groyp-nonnttty 
not exceeding five. A tutor. specialist typically has complied three courtfi in reading, is thoroughly 
familiar with the diagflosiK-prescriptrve approach* and has background knowledge on each student he 
tutors, 



USE OF SUPPLEMENTARY MATERIALS 

In addiiion to t or instead of, using .1 single required reading textbook* the teacher relies heavily on 
lilgh interest or special population material* to iiiiUuUtc the imprest of Ifcc students In reading and 
gaining reading skills. Materials used range from trade books^a variety of high-interest library books, 
newspapers and magazines, audiovisual materials* and materials written for or about particular ethnic 
or racial groups- \ 

\ 



AfWNWXilL *M 
V; ^ TOWARD RtAOlNiS 

(Reprinted trOrti tho Jaurnil of RcriJjin l 
s ' Noverf»t*r I9?i; p|* I3$ : »is; WiWWk4 the 

tawrjiatiorial Keying Association > favftr<i> DcisWstt.) 



AsHle Iron* tho question pf whether pupils v^h >M rots a qWsltyn wjih in cvcit more fclusjvc • 
jntwej: jj/^j pupils rcid? Certainly, lib w students feci aboyt wading is as ImptotaM is wh^th^r they 
aft able to read, for, is is hue for mdst. utilities, the vj^ue of reading ability lies in its use rather than 
its pension* ' \ / 

Fortuhatetv; ftffks arid the Tten<W.Jteidw,-Wa Robert Carisen ilk?); Hooked bri b^kirPro^irti 
rrifortf . by Daniel Fader and ifltonMc^il 09661: and DcVdopint, Att U« 

rt Mag*r ( 196$) have replaced the mystery of attitude change with iKctfic suggestions. 



bv Daniel Fader and Elton McNeil (1 9661: and bevdopint. Attttydet JWffl 
6y Robert Mager ( 196$) have replaced the mystery of ettitnd* change with Specific Jiiggestionj* 

A corollary problem has remaned unsolved thus far, however* H£w doc* <m mciwre change In 
attitude toWard reading? At present^ very little help is available w the teacher with thtt 4*wttlOA, 
Concern over this state of affairs led to the preparation of the altitude ten,- which will be deicribed 
herein/ It Is hoped that reading teachers will see the scale as useful In its present form, but wilt feel 
free to modify It to tit their needs. An aid in Anther development of the wfite will soon be available 
(Estcvin prepantion). 

CONSTRUCTION OF ttJE SCALE 

Of the several types of tttitude scales which could have been designed* thp M UMrt M of "wirtmatc 
ratings" type Was ehosen 'because of its ease or use and generally high accuracy. Such ikw'fe composed 
of a list of statements to each of which the examinee it asked to respond on i one to five point scale 
Varying ftom^l strongly agree" to "1 strongly disagree " Each of the statements in this scale ivas worded 
in such a way as to call to mind the object "reading." A summation of values of each student's responses 
on the scale will yield a quantitative representation of his attitude toward reading, (Hence, the term . 
"summated ratings scale " 

Th< fih step iu the construction of the scale was to secure a pool of statements /rem ^h^h coUtd be . 
elected approximately thitty fot a tryout scale, A gtoup of 27 high school and ektmenUrV teachers ; 

the Charlottesville, Virginia* area were asked to contribute to the initial item pool Ba H ch teacher 
wa* given a description of the kind of scale to be constructed and was aiked to contribute ''statements 
the response toward which will reflect attitude toward the activity of reading." Criteria for attitude 
scale ilem formulation and selection, as outlined by fcdwards (1957), we^ provided for the teachers and 
were utilized in the selection of items for the try-out scale* . 4 



♦Associate director of the McGuffcy Reading Center, University of Virginia; the author thanks 
Dr< Anna L. Heatherly, at the University of Arkansas.- and Mrs; ftigi C^nihts, Title ill Director in 
ftuvana County, Vjrginia, for helping collect and analyse data used in the development of this scale. 



The tryctot Kite coined of twenty -eight items. Thes* wert administered to i sample of 2fc) pupils 1 
in gradci 3-11 Specifically, two elasWooms of pupils it each grade level* J*l2* weie given the tryout 
scale* The clams were purposely chosen foi their heterogeneous nature. It was desirable to Include 
as wide a variety of attitudes toward reading as possible in order that the scale items have 4 chance * 
to demonstrate the quality of separating pupik with positive attitudes from those with negative attitudes 
toward reading. (A crucial question to be asked in the analysis of the scaK a that of whether each 
item tended to he answered positively by those pupils with positive altitude) arid negatively by thole 
with negative attitudes.) Earlier research has suggested that one way lo insurojcpresentation of a wide 
variety of attitudes ii to ample a wide variety of ability levels (B ties, 1969) 

ANALYSIS OF THK DATA 

Following the tryout administration, the resulting data were analysed in a two-atage procedure*- First/ 
an estimate of the scale's general performance was ttcurcd through computation of the mean, standard 
deviation, and reliability data. Second* an individual analyais of each item was made in terms of its ability 
to separate a group of people on the basis of attitude toward reading. 

Eaeh pupil could rank each of the Iwentycjght sterns on a one to five Kale, five being nioit positive and 
ohc most negative. Hence, the theoretically possible range of scores was 2$ to 140. The Actual range 
of scores obtained was 55 to 138. The mean of the 280 scores was 102, 

One question which arose was whether the scale was performing differently for younger pupils, grades 3*6, 
as compared to more advanced pupils. > 



Source ol Data 


Raf«w 


X 


s. d. 


re*. 


Grades 3-6 


57-138 


106* 


164 


.92 


Grades 7-12 


55-127 


98* 


17.1 


.96 


Total Group 


55-138 


102 


17.1 


.94 



M " 4,06. <.001 



Table 1 : Ranges, means, standard deviations, and reliabilities, for grades 3-6, grades 7*12, and the 
total group, with accompanying t-lest. 

The wide standard deviation on this administration of the scale suggests that a wide variety of altitudea 
toward reading was represented in the sample and that, considering the rather high discriminatory power 
of the items, the scale will be sensitive to a variety of attitude types in furture admin 1st Nations. 

The reliability data for the scale was computed by the .split-half method. The substantial reliability values 
..obtained suggest that in its tryout form* the scale was performing with good consistency-repeated 
administrations would likely obtain similar results. 

The second stage of data analysis was the item discrlminal ion. analysis. This was done by the procedure 
of analyzing each item for its discrimination of high scorers from low scorers on the scale. The items 
retained were those on which puptta with a positive attitude are likely to respond with a high scoring 
response and on which those pupils with a negative attitude are likely to respond with a low scoring 
response. In other words* the items retained were those on which a pupil's total score is likely to be high 
if he has a positive attitude but tow if he has a negative attitude toward reading. 



Tto foilojving diction* will be helpful to those who with lo use ihe Kate in lu present form. 

1. Reproduce th* scMe and draw up I separate answer sheet that carries five multiple 
choice spaces for each of twenty items* 

2. Students should be kssured thtt the minner in which Ihejf respond to the title will 
not possibility effect their glide or standing in the course. 

3. Notiee that umt items ire positive statements arid tome ire negative. Responses 
to these items will differ in value, (to "agree" to * positive statement ll to reflect 

a positive attitude, whereas to "agree" to a negative stuemeht is to reflect a negative 
attitude*) The following table should therefore be referred to in storing, 

4. With practice, the scorer can mark the negative items just prior lo scoring and assign 
the proper value to each item at a glance. 

5. The student's tctal score is a quantitative reflection of hi* attitude toward reading. 

6. By administering the scale on a pre and post {October tnd May) bull, the te«cher can 
note changes in attitude toward reading by subtracting the early score from Ihe later one. 



Rfdoonift Values 

items A B C D € 

— i 

The negative items . Nos. t t 3,4, 6,8, 

9.11,12.13.16, 1 2 3 4 5 

17,20 

The nosilivaHCms : NoS. 2 # 5, 7, 10, 

14,15.18,19 5 4 3 2 1 



Table 2: Response values to assign to ear.h possible response to each item. 



A *cale to measure attitude* toward reading tu« been described from itl inception to It* preknt 
hopefully useful form. Directions for use i>f the scale litve been delineated. The tcile wilt illow 
teacher* of reading to mcaiurc objectively how pupils in their Schools and classes feel about readings 
allowing a view of the pupil not presently permitted by testing program!. 



ATTITUDE SCALE 

A * strongly agree 

B » agree 

C * undecided 

I) • disagree 

I: • strongly disagree 

1. Reading it for learning but not for enjoyment, 

2. Money spent on books is wcll«spcnt, 

3. There is nothing to be gained ffom reading books. 
4* . Books are | bore. 

5, Reading Ihi good way to spend spare time, 

6. Sharing books in class is a waste of time, 
7 V Reading turns me on, 

U, Reading is only for grade grubbers. 

9. Books aren't usually good enough to finish, 

10. Reading it rewarding to me. 

I ), Reading becomes boring after about an hour, 

12, Most books are too long and dull, 

Li* Free reading doesn't teach anything, 

14. There should be more time for free reading during the schoul day, 

15. There are many books which I hope to read, 

16. Books should not be read except for da** requirement*. 

17. Kftidmjt i* something I can do without, 

IK. A cerUin amount o) wimmer vacation should he set aside lot reading. 

19, Books make g(Hxt presents. 

20- Reading u dulL 
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APPENDIX IV, BASIC APPROACHES: 
CHARACTERISTIC MATERIALS 



According to Tho l,ifoim?tion Ba« for Reaftn * (Corded fcTS, 1971). it lent t&QOO material! 
designed to teach reading in? brtichily available li> whools. However^ Kenneth Komttkl» 
President of tttf Educational Products Information Exchange Initituie, points out that le*$ than 
tO percent of the educational material* on the nwlu-i today b«ve been Held tested ind *v*n i 
smaller percentage (about one percent) have bee;i uihjeetcd to learner verification tests. A study 
presently underway by the American Iristituic far Research will result in a listing of (ttarty of the w 
educational products and an indication of the extent to Which they have been validate^ 

The material^ listed below have been selected because they ate widely used, chancteri it ic of the 
categoty into which they fit, and are dealt wirh specifically 6y CordeivChlll ( Laufl f fl g IflJltgd ) 
or Aukerman (Ap proaches to fegjaajflg Reafin ttl Inclusion can in no way be jntcipretedi* 
endorsement of the product nor as an indication rhat the product, hai been verified is effective tn 



MEANING EMPHASIS 

Girtn Bade Reader? 

_ The New Bask Rcadint 
Elflgmp (Scott, Forc*man) 



Bank Street Reader^ f Macmillanl 

(Nobles & Noble) 



COOK BMPHASIS 

Breaking the Sound Barrier 
(Macmillad) 



(economy Company Seh 
Publishers) 



oolbook 



w OgyJKisga- Bla ding yfttft 
Eho flig ( lippincott) 

i The Wririnfe Rtud to RQjd> 

j|ig (Wiil Morrow & Co.) 

— Upptncmi Basis Kva^ii>8 
■ Assam 

_ Spec^h^iKprrrU Phonics 
(Harcourt Brace iavanovtch) 

(Henefie Pre**) 



Phopqvlsnal Method (phono* 
visual Products) 

Tho < arJcif Ihtnl f Mac 

Carden, Inc.) 



TkRffyaiKtfa 



(Chalto A Wiridut/Umdon) 

. TAe Sound Wav to Eatv Rtadirw 
(Brenner-Davis Phonies. Inc.) 



LillldilB Phonics Proa 

crPtJ 



, am 

(("handler Publishing Co ) 



for Phonics 
riW-Hfll) 



P honics fa Pun (Modern 
Curriculum Press) 

Phonic^ Workbook (Modern 
Curriculum Press)' 

efl Patterns In Phonics 
Electronic Futures) 

Alpha One: Breaking the 
cpdj (New Dimensions in 
Education, Inc.) 



Building Reading Skills 
(McCormtck^Mithcrs) 

Sullivan Decoding Kit 
(Behavioral Research Ubi) 

Individualized Phonic* 
(CollienMacmilUm Services) 

Phonics We Use (Lyons A 
Carnahan) 



■i UNCUISTICS 



Let's Read: A Linguistic 
Approach (Clarence L, 
Barnhart, Inc.) 

Basic Reading {Lip pin con) 



Merrill Linguistic Readers 
(Chas.E. Merrill) 



SRA Basic Reading Series 
(SRA) 



The Michigan Language 
Program (L R. L ) 



Sounds and Utters. 
(Linguistic a) 

MODIFIED ALPHABET 



|er|c 



i/t /a (Initial Teaching 
Alphabet Publications) 



The Laubach Method (New 
Readers Press) 
* 

Psycholinguisttc Color 
System (Learning Systems 
Press) 1 



A Basic Reading Series Devel* 
o ped Opon Linguistic Princi ples 
(Fries Publicationi) 

The Structural Reading Series . 
(LW, Singer Co.) 

First Steps in Reading English 
dSimon 5 Schuster) 



The LinfiUistic Readers 
(Haiper & kow) 



Miami Linguistic Readers 
(D C Heaih) 



UNIFON Readin g Pr o g ra m 
(Western Publishing Educ- 
tional Services) 



Words in Color (Schools for 
the Future) 



Pea body Rebus Reading Program 
(American Guidance Service) 



fone^ English Spc^ft, 

(Fonetic bngiuh Spelling 
Association) 

RESPONSIVE ENVIRONMENT 

British Infant School Model 

.. . Responsive Environments ( Responsive Environments Foundation, 
Inc.) ■ Includes Talking Typewriler. 

PROGRAMMED INSTRUCTION 

Wisconsin Dgjlgnjof P^rirtmed Rcadina Scric.s 

feeding Skill ftvclop mcnt (H*7aw.Hill) - Utti a llnguUtlc 

(Otto* Askov) «Ppf«>* 

UPT.OFP to READING 
(Science Research Associates) 
- Uses linguistics approach 



INDIVIDUALIZED INSTRUCTION 

Individualized Reading Instruction it not a commercially pre-packaged kit of materials nor a series 
of books. It is a concept and a way of learning. It provides for the utilization of a wide variety of 
reading maierials presently available to meet the individual needs of children. Thus, almost any . 
materials can be adapted \o indivldoalized instruction. The two products listed below were specifically 
intended for this purpose. 

SRA Reading LabsjS. K. A. ) Scholastic Series 

LANGUAGE EXPERIENCE 

Language Experience in Experience Charts made by 

Re aW (Encyclopedia Teachers/Class 

Britannic* Educational 

Corporation) 

ECLECTIC OR TEACHER'S OW N 

Combination of several approaches listed above. 

Approach developed by kacrwr or local school/district staff. 
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- ,th^ Si«iid#f^i [Or School Media Program*,* iiithored Jointly by the Amertcin Aviation of School 
% U^Ciflartt #n<l wparlment of Audiovisual IriMructioii of the National Education Awoclation (now (he 
A^cSiatipti Tor bUucaUoii^l Coipmunication arid Technology), should be used is reference jn completing 

^ rh(^ i^^mcnt of your (ibtary media program, , _ 

l\\Rnitioi»s 2 jJid full information oh rectwiimcndMioni from this publication will not be repeated litre, 
but rhii fool should be referred to for purposes of common understanding and philosophy* < 

The process of education Is essentially creative, The resources end services of the medl* Center #re a 
fundamental part of this educational process. One important aspect is that of enabling students and 
teachers to make a multimedia or intermedia approach to and use of (materials in a unified media program. 
The media program is indispensable in ihe educational programs that how tfrcss Individualization, 
iOH^lry, und independent Icarrng for itudents. The edocatfonal experiences which will be most helpful ' 
must be identified /and the :nost effective tools and materials located, ? The pupil will not only need to 
learn skills of reading, but those of observation, listening and softal Interaction: He Will need t6 develop 
a spirit of inquiry, self-motivation* ielMkciplirte, and self-evaluation. He will need to master knowledge 
and to develop skills/ Ultimately he must communicate his ideas with his fellows, 

In this entire process ihe media program, its staff, and its center play vital rotes, Media convey information, 
affect Ihe message, control what is learned, and establish the learning environment, They will help to 
determine what the pupil sees and what his altitude will be toward the world in which he lives. Therefore, 
it js important that every media specialist participate actively in shaping the teaming environment and 
the design of instruction, and that every media facility! piece of equipment* book, or material be selected, 
produced, and used so rhal the students in our schools are challenged to a dynamic participation in a free* 
exciting, and enriched life. This fusion of media resources and services provides optimum service for *tu< 
students and teachers. Many schools now have unified media programs. For thOJC others that have separate 
audiovisual departments and school libraries, it is recommended that* wherever possible* these services be 
combined, administratively and organizationally, to form a unified media program. New schools should 
start with a unified media center and program of services, 3 



^ty^f!* far Schoni MtA* Ptaoitm* prapartd by th# African Aitoclation ol School Librarians artd the 
Oapirimtnt of Audiovisual Iftttraction of \h% NattOftSi Education AtfOCUtlorv CttictojO, American Library 
Association^ and Washington, Q. C. . National Education Association, 1969. 

Op. cit. , p. xv. * 



3 op, cii. , pp. v& 
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Recommended; Oiw full time media ipcvtaliU IW every 2SO studcua One mcdti technician and one media 
aide for each professional media Hwcialtsl in school* ot* 2000 or fewer students* 



1971-72 Projected 
Number Number 



Professional Library Media Specialist , , 

Supportive (clerks, aides, technicians) 1 
FACILITIES | 

Recommended: A unified, centralized program of audiovisual and printed service* in the Indiyitfuaf school 
Seating for at least SO students, In larger schools, seating for 15* of iludent enrollment: Apprcxfmately 
a third of this percent should be individual study areas equipped with power* Pages 3944, $tandjr di for i 
School Media Programs. 



Yei . No 

1, Docs your program have the services of a library media center? , _ 

2, tf not, do projected plans include such a facility? ■ — 

3, li a portion of the individual study space equipped with 

electrical power? 

4, Is equipment for immediate use by teachers and students 

in the media center? — 

5, Is the center open lo all students? * 



MATERIALS 



Recommended: Provision of materials of good quality in the school; optimum use of the materials 
by teachers* students, and the staff of the media center; and the functional and efficient organization 
of materials. 



Resources for schools with enrollment of 2S0 Collection p er Pu pil 

or over; 1971-72 1972<7l~ 1573-74 



Books - at least 10.000 titles 

Filmstrips * 500 • 1 .000 titles 

8mm films - 500 titles 

Magazines: Elementary - 40-50 titles 
Junior High 100- 125 titles 
Senior High - 125*175 titles ' 

Tapes and disc recordings - 1,000-2.000 titles 

Newspapers - 3-10 titles 

Other - (Give figures for other media such 

as globes* microfilm, etc) 



r SliUCTlbN^^iCf 2^22 t St^^fds for S^hwl Media Proiuami YES N6 

Inhere a Written, approved statement <Jf selection policy? — 

7/ Arc Uachirtjj >tratcjiCf t curriculum, interests and abilities 

of students, and teacher request* considered in selection? — ~ 

8, Is evaluate* continuous by profei^enal media staff? — - 
ACCBSSIMUTY; Pages 22-25, Standards for School Media Programs 

9, ' Are all materials available to teachers and students on an 

individual basis as needed? — , , , , 

10, Is the media center open at all times during the day? — 

1 1* Are extended hours planned? , , , ,, 
11 Are all students permitted to use all materials? , ,,,,, mi _ llMM 

13, Are quantities of materials circulated freely for classroom use? „ , 

14, Is loan and circulation of materials for home use encouraged? — . — 

15, li equipment loaned if needed for using materials? , , _ M 

ORGANIZATION: p*«* 26 Slaadaub far <kh r i M^i, p frtf »mt 

16, Is a clarification system used? — mtt ^ 

17, Do all students receive instruction in use of the library media 

center? — — 



EQUIPMENT 

Recommended: Additional equipment needed to meet the multimedia approach which good 

teaching arid effective learning require from the media center. Pages 44-49, T Standards for Sc hool Media Programs 

BaildiQg Center 
1971*72 1972.73 t9?3^4 



l^m sound projector - 

^mprojecipr — -— 4- 
Miciofilm reader ■ 

Taw^cbr^er- : — - 



i y 

* > v * 



EXPENDITURES 

to maintain an . _ r _ m r ^ 

Anional avenge for per pupil operational witlbYwd"'^ 

J*r yeif per student. Paget 35 36. Standard. A* si^t M^f ft^mt - ' ' ' 



library media 
Print 
Nonprint 



Do your projected plan* include 
increased support? 

Can you estimate the proposed 
financial Increase for the next 
school year? 



YES NO 



COMMENTS 

Note any innovation in youjf school which further Indicates the role of the library media center 
in the feeding program md diverse leimin*. 
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PERSONNEL 



COORDINATOR 
"W&SPBCtAUSTS 



— svBteer matter teachers 

— ; TEACHER AtOES 

— LIBRARIANS 



OTHER PERSONNEL 



BEAMHGOtAGNOSTlClAHS 
PSYCHOLOGISTS 

QWtoWCeCOONSELOfiS 
CLEftK-7YP&T$ 

*£*>I*G CONSULTANTS 



FIXED COSTS 
- TOTAL CERTIFICATED SALARY 

TOTAL CLASSIFIED SALARY 



jr. 
jr. 

.jr. 
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